CHAPTER   VII
IVORY TOWER

AFTER he left the staff of I* Humanite, M. Blum's
-/TL dramatic articles were in general innocent of
Socialist proselytism, as might have been expected
from their publication in capitalist journals. That
he could reconcile himself to such employment may
be attributed to the circumstance that during the
period his instinct as a man of letters snatched the
bit between its teeth. How far he was swept from
militancy in that last independent gallop may be
judged from his review of Coriolanus. Instead of
denouncing Shakespeare, the critic strove to
exonerate him for such taunts against the proletariat
as " the mutable, rank-scented many." In that
era, M. Blum pleaded, it was difficult to be a
democrat ; cc the history of the epoch was a suc-
cession of religious and political upheavals which
the populace provoked or suffered with equal
violence and passivity.'5 The bard himself, sprung
from the people, " was no doubt drawn little by
little from the class into which he was born, if not
by his genius then by his associations and culture,"
There followed a significant observation : *c In such
a case, it is usual for the parvenus of intelligence to
contract a soft of physical nausea for the multi-
tude's inconstancy, ignorance and vulgarity/*1

1 Au Th&dtrti third series (p, 306)* In fairness to Shake-
speare, the reviewer might have quoted passages from King
Lear on the redistribution of property (e.g. Act III, Scene iv),
which are well qualified to serve as texts for Socialist homilies*
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